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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE CASE OF PATIENCE WORTH 1 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



It was, we believe, that elaborately dissembling humorist, 
Professor Royce, who defined sin as " a viciously acquired 
naivete." We have never felt sure that we thoroughly under- 
stood this definition, but if we do understand it, we refuse 
(with undiminished respect for the admirable sage of Cam- 
bridge) to accept it. Now that is precisely the attitude in 
which you are left by the average account of spiritual- 
istic communications: you are uncertain of understanding 
them, but if you do understand them, you refuse to accept 
them. We all remember, for example, what the spiritual- 
istic wireless offered us as an emanation of the super- 
mundane intellect of William James, in which state of dis- 
carnate deshabille it seems to possess about the degree of 
depth and vigor that you would look for in the post-mortem 
cerebrations of a sentimental floor-walker ; and we voice the 
general indisposition in this matter in the face of the dev- 
astating assertion of a distinguished authority on the oc- 
cult that " any man who does not accept the existence of 
discarnate spirits and the proof of it is either an ignoramus 
or a coward." But let us hasten to say, in order that we 
may demonstrate our disqualification for inclusion in either 
of those unattractive categories, that we believe in the fact, 
if not in the proof. 

One may convict Emerson of excessive generosity for as- 
serting that " the people . . . are all mystics "; yet we 
are convinced that essential mystics, if not ubiquitous, are at 
least as common as professional Christians, or amateur 



1 Patience Worth: A Psychic Mystery. By Caspar S. Yost. New York: 
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polygamists, or hay-fever in August. There is, however, 
small doubt of the reaction that would be set up in an 
enormous number of people by any casual description 
of Patience Worth. Here — stated summarily — is an ac- 
count of an experience in which a certain apparently 
discarnate personality imparted to a woman of St. Louis 
(an amateur dabbler in the psychic, of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity) a mass of communications transmitted through 
the ouija-board, consisting of poems, allegories, conversa- 
tions, epigrams, apothegms, novels, short plays, and a long 
mediaeval drama, all of them couched in archaic Eng- 
lish, and exhibiting uncommon intellectual and literary 
quality. It is not neeessary to make excuses for those 
who, reading such a description, would doubtless exclaim 
derisively, with Celia in As You Like It, " wonderful, 
wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful! and yet again 
wonderful, and after that, out of all whooping! " and re- 
turn unmoved to their perusal of the war news or The 
Nobth American Review. Yet if this derisive multitude 
should turn back a few years among the files of this very 
Review they would find Prof. Mtinsterberg calmly remarking 
(as if he believed, like the psychical researcher we quoted 
above, that none but " fools or ignoramuses " deny the 
existence of discarnate spirits) — they would find him calmly 
remarking, we say, that "the soul cannot be dependent upon 
the days and the hours of the physical body . . . the 
soul is neither in the time nor in the space of the physical 
molecules." And if, thus beguiled, they should adventure 
further, and should read Patience Worth, we promise them 
that they would still be impelled to quote the words of Celia, 
but with a very different intonation : for if there is not here 
an authentic glimpse of " the soul's reaches, and the last 
limit of life," how, then, shall you solve this riddle? 

That it is indeed a riddle which is posed by Patience 
Worth — a veritable " psychic mystery " (in the phrase of 
the book's sub-title) — is not open to question. Here is a case 
for which (as the discerning and studious observer must 
ultimately conclude) neither " the subconscious mind," that 
glib resort of the amateur psychologist, nor " telepathy," 
that amiable, sturdy, and most serviceable pack-horse 
of the near-materialist, provides a satisfying explana- 
tion. You will probably pin your faith to telepathy as a 
workable hypothesis ; but it hardly serves — that is to say, if 
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by " telepathy " you understand, as you doubtless do, the 
influence of a carnate mind exerted upon another carnate 
mind through supernormal avenues of communication. Con- 
fronted by Patience, even the apostles of the mechanistic 
view of life might turn a furtively enquiring glance toward 
the view of Dr. James H. Hyslop, that there is such a thing 
as a discamate mind, and that it may exercise an influence, 
" either sensory or motor, on the minds of the living, pro- 
vided they are psychically receptive to such influences." 

It was on a July evening in 1913 that Patience Worth 
first made herself known. Two women of St. Louis sat with 
a ouija-board upon their knees : Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings, 
wife of the Secretary of the Tower Grove Park Board of that 
city, and Mrs. John H. Curran, wife of a former Im- 
migration Commissioner of Missouri. Mr. Casper S. Yost 
(editorial director of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat), the 
admirable compiler of and commentator upon the Patience 
Worth communications, describes these participants in 
this singular drama of the occult : Both are ' ' ladies of cul- 
ture and refinement." Mrs. Hutchings is " a professional 
writer of skill ' ' ; but it was her companion, Mrs. Curran, who 
was the sole agent of transmission : for the communications 
came only when she was at the board, and it mattered not 
who else sat with her. Mrs. Curran is " a young woman of 
nervous temperament, bright, vivacious, ready of speech "; 
she is " intelligent, conscientious, a talented musician, a 
charming hostess, a member of the Episcopal Church " — 
clearly, as Mr. Yost observes, " there seems nothing ab- 
normal about her." Be it further noted and remembered — 
for these facts are highly significant — that Mrs. Curran has 
never been in England, and has had no particular interest in 
English history, English literature, or English life ; that she 
has never been a student of literature, ancient or modern, 
and has never attempted any form of literary work. So 
much for the minor characters. Enter, now, Patience 
Worth. 

Mrs. Curran and Mrs. Hutchings had been laboriously 
spelling out on the board, with little more than " amused 
wonder," such messages " as might have come from the 
subconsciousness of either one or the other " — messages that 
were " no more strange than innumerable communications 
which have been received through the reading of the ouija- 
board." But " suddenly the pointer became endowed with 
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an unusual agility, and with great rapidity presented this 
introduction: ' Many moons ago I lived. Again I come. 
Patience Worth my name.' " 

Thereupon began a series of communications from the 
source thus announced that, according to the view of Mr. 
Yost, are " virtually without precedent, in the scant imagina- 
tive literature quoted in the chronicles of psychic phe- 
nomena," for " intellectual vigor and literary quality." 

The records of these communications have accumulated 
until they now fill several volumes of typewritten pages. 
During the first month, only Mrs. Curran and Mrs. Huteh- 
ings sat at the board; but gradually the circle widened, and 
others assisted the original recipients. Sometimes as 
many as five or six took part in the course of an even- 
ing. Mrs. Curran's husband has acted as amanuensis for 
the communications, occasionally assisted by his mother- 
in-law. Mrs. Curran does not go into a trance when the com- 
munications are received (which indeed would be an unusual 
procedure in connection with ouija-board seances). On the 
contrary, her mind is " absolutely normal," — she even talks 
to others while the board is in operation under her hands. 
There is no effort at mental concentration. Aside from Mrs. 
Curran, it does not matter who is present, or who sits at the 
board with her. " There is no ceremony about the sitting, 
no dimmed lights, no compelled silences, no mummeries of 
any sort. . . . The board is brought into the living- 
room under the" full glare of the electric lamps. The men 
perhaps smoke their cigars. . . ." That the " reputation 
and social position " of the Currans " put them above the 
suspicion of fraud, if fraud were at all possible in such a 
matter as this," is an assertion of Mr. Yost's that no one, 
we fancy, will feel inclined to dispute — in fact, the trans- 
parent and palpable genuineness of the entire case, in all its 
aspects, is the chief impression you bear away with you from 
an unbiased study of it. You do not need Mr. Yost's assur- 
ance that Mrs. Curran gives no public exhibitions, nor 
private exhibitions for pay. The affair conveys the char- 
acteristic and unmistakable tone of the contemporary 
American mind in its reaction to profundities : the tone of 
jocose irreverence, tempered by an ineradicable sentimental- 
ism, and conditioned by what Matthew Arnold once called 
an " incapacity for seriousness in the highest sense." The 
whole thing is patently honest in intention, reassuringly mat- 
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ter-of-fact in its processes, and utterly baffling and inex- 
plicable in its meaning. 

Tbe communications received from Patience "Worth oc- 
cupy the greater part of two hundred pages in the published 
volume compiled by Mr. Yost. He makes no excessive claim 
when he affirms that the outstanding characteristic of these 
communications is their marked intellectual quality. The in- 
telligence displayed in them is truly, as he says, "keen, swift, 
subtle and profound " — you will hunt fruitlessly for the 
abysmal and disheartening triviality, inanity, and inconse- 
quence that have become the traditional mark of spiritistic 
communications. There is at work here a mind, whosever it 
may be, that has retained abundant vigor, distinction, and 
individual savor. Its medium is an archaic speech whose 
prevailing characteristics seem to be those of seventeenth- 
century English, but containing elements of a usage still 
older, and occasionally employing words and phrases that 
are strange to the English of any period, and to any known 
English dialect. Most of the words are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, with scarcely ever any of Greek or Latin deriva- 
tion. The references are almost without exception to condi- 
tions that came into being not later than the seventeenth 
century. That Patience emanates in any sense or degree from 
the consciousness or subconsciousness of Mrs. Curran is un- 
believable in the light of Mr. Yost's description of that lady; 
but as to her identity, she blandly leaves you in the dark. 
She makes no effort to prove it; " she never speaks of her 
own acts as a physical being, and the personal information 
she has reluctantly given is disappointingly meagre "; yet 
" the impression of a distinct personality is clear and defi- 
nite." She has said that she comes " from across the sea," 
and has indicated her period as about " 1649." All that 
can be deduced about her is that she seems to belong to the 
England of some 300 years ago; that she is indubitably 
feminine; expertly domestic and housewifely; an incurable 
aphorist; quick-tempered, caustic, witty, nimble of thought 
and speech ; yet reflective, inclined to reverie and tenderness, 
sensitive and emotional, confessing aspiration, prone to 
meditate upon the things of the spirit, conscious of " im- 
mortal longings." Beyond dispute, a remarkable mind 
and personality, whatever its habitation or its day. Mrs. 
Curran, privileged to be the channel for its exhibition, might 
well have echoed gratefully the conclusion of ' Stevenson : 
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11 The most beautiful adventures are not those we go to 
seek." 

As to the literary value of the communications, we are un- 
able to go quite all the way with Mr. Yost, who is willing 
to say of certain images and figures in the verse of Pa- 
tience that " a Shelley would not wish to disown them." To 
invoke one of the supreme names of poetry in connection 
with such phrases as " the tendrill tipped with sungilt " 
and " the sunny morn doth hum with lovelilt " is likely 
to disaffect the uninitiated reader who is prepared to regard 
Patience and her manifestations with sympathy and respect. 
You are reminded of the plaintive protest of Walter Pater, 
who wished people would not call him a " hedonist," be- 
cause " it makes such a bad impression upon the minds of 
people who don't know Greek." Nor do the passages chosen 
for this praise, and others that receive encomiums almost 
equally warm, seem to us to represent Patience at her best. 
We prefer these lines from the play called The Fool and the 
Lady: 

. . Her face, Beppo, it swayeth everywhere, as a garden thick 
with bloom — a lily, white and glistening with a rain of tears. 

Elsewhere she is not so happy. There is a lurking senti- 
mentalist in Patience, as you will discover from her versified 
references to " dimpled hands " and " the smile of baby 
lips." And we regret to learn that Mrs. Curran was moved 
to tears by the not very expensive pathos of the poem 
beginning " Ah, wake me not! " while there is no mention 
in the record of her having been affected by the much costlier 
emotion of 

Earth ! Earth, the mother of us all ! . . . How loth, how loth, 
like to a child we be, to leave and seek mid dark ! 

There are other times — and they are many — when Pa- 
tience is exasperatingly obscure and cryptic. Were it not 
for the patient and tireless exegetical skill of Mr. Yost, the 
reader would be unlikely to read further after encountering 
such an appalling cheval-de-frise as this : 

. . And thee knowest 'tis not the put o' her; aye, and thee 
knowest 'tis ne'er a putter o' thy day there be at such an put. 
Aye, and did he to put, 'twould be o' thy day and not the day o' we. 

Patience is not here discussing a seventeenth-century golf 
match, as the uninstructed reader might possibly conjec- 
ture; what she is discussing, we must, refer you to the de- 
voted and ingenious Mr. Yost to find out. 
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Naturally you will ask, upon laying down this amazing 
volume: What does it mean? — or, in Mr. Yost's words, 
" "What, then, is her message? " A portion of his answer 
seems to us to contain all of it that is significant: " What- 
ever we may think of the nature of this phenomenon," he 
says, " Patience herself is a revelation." She is indeed; 
and that is enough. As to any detailed information concern- 
ing those mysteries which mortal questionings have imme- 
morially beaten against in vain, Patience seems but to echo 
the reply that is made to the Sacrificer's son in the story 
in the Katha Upanishad: " Ask me not of death, Nachi- 
ketas." Or at most she appears to be repeating to us 
the grave words of her possible contemporary, Sir Thomas 
Browne: " This visible world is but a picture of the in- 
visible, wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly 
but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some more 
real substance in that invisible fabric " — and Sir Thomas 
himself was merely, of course, re-uttering the message of 
the Smaragdine Table. Mr. Yost interprets the sayings 
of Patience as in the highest degree consoling and prom- 
iseful. She gives us plainly to understand, he thinks, 
that personality persists beyond the grave; that we take 
with us " all of ourselves but the material elements "; that 
" we wake there amid the friends and associations of the 
past" ; that "the joys of the coming life are the spiritual joys 
of this one." And, in response to the question whether there 
will be sorrow in that other life, he quotes her as giving this 
remarkable answer — remarkable, because it suggests that 
Patience may have read the Sanskrit tongue of Shankara 
the Master: " Nay," she answered, " Earth be a home of 
sorrow's dream. For sorrow be but a dream of the soul 
asleep. 'Tis wake [death] that setteth free." What is 
this but a variation of Shankara 's words: " The circling 
world is like a dream, crowded with desires and hates ; in its 
own time it shines as real, like the silver of a pearl shell, but 
on wakening it becomes unreal." 

Let us leave her there, echoing the luminous teaching of 
the East, — speaking, indeed, out of its very heart : for it is 
also in those ancient and inexhaustible and golden Books of 
Wisdom that it is written: " Knowing that knowable spirit, 
let not death disturb you." 

Lawbenoe Gilman. 



